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Maintaining Child Interest 


ROSALIND EBERSBACH, M. D. 


Read before the 15th Annual Convention—‘‘Florida Dental Hygienists’ 
Association—Nov. 11, 1940, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


HAT no two individuals are exatlcy alike is one of the first lessons 
| we are taught in psychology, medicine or any science which has as 
its objective the study of the human mind or body. To the student 
yet in school, this maxim becomes obscured by generalities and rules of 
disease and dosage. Symptoms and signs are catalogued and marked as 
significant of a certain disorder. Treatments are formalized and regimes 
applicable to this or that illness are memorized. The individual becomes 
the forgotten man whon, if he does not like our treatment or thrive on it, 
we label as obstinate and uncooperative. Even in our classes in phychiatry 
we are given a list of symptoms and a classification of behavior character- 
istic of certain mental or emotional disorders. Such lists and classifications 
are most desirable in both physical and mental disorders. Our scientific 
knowledge could not exist without them. 


Yet in the last analysis, book learning must share with common sense 
and a knowledge of humanity. The student to succeed thoroughly in his 
professional life must learn that no two patients are alike. Although each 
may have appendicitis or dementia praecox, identical action and behavior 
on his part will not produce identical results in the patient. 


Thus when we come to talk of maintaining child interest, we techni- 
cally have as many children to talk about as each of us have child patients. 
However, we can talk about certain types and trends of child behavior and 
what we can expect of normal children of various ages. We can also indi- 
cate methods of dealing with behavior problems. As you all know, our 
first problem is often the parent. I have seen very few children whose co- 
operation could not be secured providing the parent-child situations were 
removed. The ideal parent is, of course, one who by his own calm “This 
is something that one does without any fuss attitude” bas communicated a 
feeling af security and of the futility of protesting to the child. Most of 
our troubles with the child are due to the nervous tension and fears ex- 
pressed or unsuccessfully concealed by the parents or by us. They may 
tell the child nothing which could frighten him. However, a child is like 
the instrument that picks up the faint unfelt tremors of the earth. He is 
extremely sensitive to emotional tensions, even these are not overly ex- 
pressed. Feeling frightened and insecure—of what and why he does not 
know, he arrives in a strange place surrounded by strange and at times 
fearful things. No wonder he becomes emotionally upset. On the other 
hand, the parent may tell him he must go to the doctor or to the dentist 
and not to be afraid because he is only going to—and then they describe 
the procedure in detail omitting none of the horrible details, at the same 
time they,convey their fears for him or for his behavior to him. Naturally, 
he does what is expected of him. I think our first task is with the edu- 
cation of the parent. . 


Therefore, let us try to prepare the parent when he or she calls for 
the appointment. If it is the child’s first viist, advise the parent to tell him 
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calmty and without fear that this is the day to visit the dentist. She may 
add a few words about how much he will enjoy the visit or what fun they'll 
have. Too much detail as to what will happen there is probably as harm- 
ful as no detail. Let him develop some anticipation for the visit. At the 
same time explain to the parent that you prefer to examine the child by 
himself. 


Luckily today the general public is more tooth conscious and better 
educated to the need of prophylaxis. Thus the child taken to the dentist 
when very young and still inexperienced in the sorrows of toothache is 
likely to be without apprehension providing the adults also are. By his 
regular journeys to the dentist for prophylaxis, much fear will be averted. 
He not only will take dental visits as a matter of course, but will avoid the 
fear of being hurt—both because cavities will be small and because he has 
never been hurt on previous trips. 


What, however, of the apprehensive or frightened child? If the 
apprehension has arisen from adult attitudes, it is probably best that his 
first visit be mainly one of reassurance. Let him become accustomed to 
the surroundings of the outer office and to you. Quiet, calm, unhurried 
behavior on your part is essential. At the same time, try to appraise the 
relationship of child to parent. If it appears that her presence in the treat- 
ment room would cause a continuation of the emotiona! behavior, explain 
this to her while the child is busy with the office toys or magazines. When 
the child will go with you into the treatment room, leave the mother out- 
side. Then without letting him “dwaddle” give him time to explore. I 
have seen only one case in which the child was more cooperative with the 
parents in the room. I have. however, examined children whose one idea 
seemed to be to get back to the parent. That these children would have 
been more cooperative with the parent in the room, does not hold true. 
The error rather is that I, myself, was apprehensive of the effect their wails 
were having on the parent. 


The child who has once been hurt is a more difficult problem. How- 
ever, I have found that if one is calm and rather withdrawn toward him, 
that is ignores him until he is ready to make the advances, he will finally 
in spite of himself, become interested in you and what you are doing. This 
is true of most children including these with temper tantrums, the shy 
child, the abnormally negativistic child. 


I must, however, qualify the above statement, for with some children 
it is much more helpful to pick them up and hold them for a time mean- 
while reassuring them and explaining the situation to them. 


Once interest has been aroused—how can it be maintained? This 
naturally depends upon the age and personality of the child. The first 
thing one must remember is that the attention span of the young child is 
limited. This applies also to the interest span. The child of two will 
seldom concentrate on one thing or remain interested in one thing for many 
minutes. His interests are varied and active. He likes to pick up things. 
To find out about them through sight, touch, smell, taste and even sound. 
I believe it to be a good idea, as I have said, to allow him to familiarize 
himself with the office and that part of the equipment with which it is 
feasible for him to play. This also builds up his sense of security. 
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We should too, divide our work into short periods in order that his 
interest may be maintained. Another way of maintaining his interest is 
to allow him some part in the procedure. Let him do things for us, if only 
in imitating parts of our examination in his play. I welcome any interest 
the child shows in my instruments as it usually means that after he has had 
an opportunity of seeing for himself how they work, he is quite willing to 
do everything I ask of him. At times it may be helpfui to tell him a story 
as we work. This may be about our work. These stories should be very 
simple, direct, and concerned with “doing”. Plot is unimportant. Repeti- 
tion and refrain, counting and enumeration all appeal to the young child 
as do also mimicry, imitation of sounds and the use of odd sounding words 
and names. 


With the older child of four or five, the procedures can be varied. 
The apprehensive child must still be given time to accustom himself. No 
child should be unnecessarily rushed. However, the period of familiariza- 
tion is usually shorter and the child often is content merely to watch us 
work. Stories also can be more complicated and contain more description. 
The child himself may want to tell us the story of what happens next. It 
is possible to allow him to be narrator and yet keep him within time limits 
as mest children are quite suggestible and by this age have recovered to 
some extent from their period of negativism. 

A child of six or over may present all the problems and more of the 
pre-school child. However, the average normal child can by this time be 
reasoned with. His fears can be overcome by a calm, unperturbed ex- 
planation of why he is here and what we are going to do. He will also 
be interested as a rule in our equipment and how it works. The main 
problem is again the parent. If we can manage to send him or her out or 
at least persuade them to be as objective and silent as one of the office 
chairs, the child can be ignored until he quiets down. Only then is it 
worth while making a direct approach to him. Before that time one may 
go quietly about one’s business with perhaps an occasional indirect com- 
ment Naturally, the child with a temper tantrum should be completely 
ignored by everyone. 

Procedure as regards crying varies with the age of the child. With 
the two year old child, diversion is the most successful method of stopping 
his crying. By re-directing the child’s attention or suggesting some imme- 
diate action as getting a handkerchief, a new interest is aroused, the situa- 
tion causing the crying is forgotten. At three year, the child can ordinarily 
control his crying voluntarily without diversion. He may be told that 
there is no need for crying and that as soon as he stops you will tell about 
what you and he are going to do. If his emotion is too intense and one 
can not gain his attention. one should wait until the crying subsides before 
proceeding further. It often is better to omit the word crying and for it 
substitute the word noise. 

Children over six, unless they are abnormally shy, nervous or appre- 
hensive, do not generally cry except with temper tantrums. Those who do 
may be allowed time to contro! themselves—as this childish trait is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the child can thus control the parent, it would 
seem wise to eliminate him from the situation. One can then make friends 
with the child without parental interference, 
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Where it is necessary to hurt the child, it is much better not to have 
most parents there. Our approach should be reassuring. Do not be oo 
sympathetic, a matter of fact attitude even in sympathy is much better. 
Treatment for the pain or injury will help, even though :t is of no practical 
value, it makes the child feel that something is being done about the situ- 
ation. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, I shall outline the above generalities. First, the person 
who is dealing with children must himself be patient, calm, unperturbed 
and matter of fact. Understanding and sympathy are very good traits 
providing we keep them on a rational basis. Personal troubles and emo- 
tional stresses of our own must be laid aside and forgotten. 


Secondly, we must remember that each child is an individual and it is 
our problem to discover what he is like, what his interests are and how we 
can best gain his cooperation. This problem at times takes quite a lot of 
thought and planning. Fortunately, it is not usually so difficult. 


Thirdly, we often have the parents of the child as a problem. Most 
of these will cooperate with one if the situation is tactfully explained to 
them. They often will welcome advice if given in the right way. You 
will, however, meet parents whose child can do no wrong. Everyone has 


heir own way of meeting this situation. About all onz can do is sell one- 


self to the parent then persuade him to leave the child in our care. Pro 
cedure from that point is less difficult if you have gocd control of your 
temper. 


In the fourth place, let us take time to allow the child to become ac- 
quainted or familiar with the office situation and with us. 


Fifthly, if an emotional upset is present or arises, let this die down 
pefore we try directly to gain the child’s attention. If the child is afraid, 
quiet words of reassurance or picking up and holding him until he is quiet 
and the situation can be explained to him may be effective. One must 
make this decision at the time. 


Sixth, keep work periods short and supply plenty of progressive ac- 
tivity. It is really easier to maintain than to regain interest. Once interest 
is lost, it often is better to wait until another day. 


Lastly, I wish to recommend to you the article by Strauss in the 
Second Issue of the 1940 Journal of the American Dental Hygienists 
Association. 

1019 Citizens Bldg., 
Tampa, Fla. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


We regret to announce that word has been received of the death of 
Mrs. Frances W. Beniamin, Yonkers, New York; long a member of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 
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The History 
of the Dental Hygienist Movement 


BY CARMEN BLEsER, Junior ADHA Member, 1941 
Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, IIl. 


with the universal need for mouth hygiene, gave rise to the creation 

of a profession which could aid the dentist in this necessity—the 
dental hygienist. What they needed was a trained worker to spread 
popular health education and dental prophylaxis service, toward the pre- 
vent on of dental disease. A course for Dental Hygienists was first 
planned in the office of Alfred C. Fones, D.D.S. in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, in 1913, the main purpose of the training being to demonstrate the 
value of education and preventive treatments to children in schools. Dental 
prophylaxis and education was developed as an auxiliary branch of dentis- 
try to be practiced by !ay women trained and limited to their specialty. 


T HE fact, that the dental profession was, and still is, unable to cope 


In the early eighties and nineties much was said, written, and dis- 
cussed, on the subject of dental hygiene. It was then that the words 
“prophylactic” and “prophylaxis” were first coined and used to a great 
extent in our literature. At this point I could mention the names of many 
men who argued pro and con the advantages and disadvantages of a pro- 
gram centered around the mouth hygiene and prophylax’s. However, 
they were not instrumental directly in creating the field for dental hygien- 
ists. In the early nineties still more was written on various phases of this 
subject and in 1902, Dr. C. M. Wright of Cincinnati, Ohio, presented a 
paper before the Odontological Society of C:ncinnati entitled, “A plea for 
a Subspecialty in Dentistry.” It revealed a plan—a pian that he had con- 
ceived that would make it possible for and encourage epplicants to enlist 
in a field of useful service. This service being administered by young 
ladies employed by dentists for the special task of polishing of teeth and 
caring for the mouth. He repeatedly presented his paper at various gather- 
ings of dentists. Unquestionably, Dr. Wright must be given credit as the 
first one to have properly visualized the dental hygier.ist as we know her 
today. 


The first big step toward the legislation of this plen was taken by the 
New York State Dental Soc'ety. After favorable debating and little un- 
favorable comment, Dr. F. T. Van Woert of Brooklyn, New York, offered 
the following resolution: “Resolved that the New York State Dental So- 
ciety do hereby recommend the Legislation Committee to use their best 
endeavors to have the dental law amended in conformity with the views 
expressed.” The motion was put and unanimously carried. Thus it was 
through the efforts of many prominent dentists of the N. Y. State Society 
that the first attempt was made to legalize the dental nurse. 


Yt was in 1905, when Dr. Fones found the aid of an ass‘stant neces- 
sary to carry on a system of prophylactic treatments in inis office, that Mrs. 
Trene Newman began giving the treatment to patients. As far as we know, 
she was the first lay woman trained in this pioneer period and to practice 
in this specialty for twenty years. 
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Many states, then, made it unlawful for dentists to employ unlicensed 
assistants for operative work in their offices. It has taken years to convince 
both dentists and city officials of the importance and need of the dental 
hygienist. In 1913, $5,000 was appropriated to the Board of Education of 
Bridgeport, Conn. to conduct the first demonstration of the value of an 
educational and preventive dental clinic. It at once became necessary to 
train a number of women to carry on the demonstration. Dr. Fones deter- 
mined to enlist the aid of professional men and to train a number of women 
in his office building, where these were excellent facilities for such a course. 
As early as 1911, he felt that the name “dental nurse” was a misnomer, 
and tried to think of one more appropriate for the special type of service 
that these women were to perform. The name “dental hygienist” was 
finally evolved, and has been generally accepted. 


Thus in September of 1913, an announcement was issued of the first 
course for Dental Hygienists at Bridgeport, Connecticut, stating in part, 
“In the last few years there has been great demand for women as hygien- 
ists in dental offices, for it is a well-known fact that at least eighty per cent 
of dental diseases can be prevented following a system of treatment and 
cleanliness. There is also now developing a demand fer these women in 
public institutions, such as schools, hospitals and sanitariums. At the 
present there is no standard educational course for dental hygienists. After 
the lecture course there will be six weeks of practical training in dental 
prophylaxis. A nominal fee of twenty dollars will be charged to partly 
cover this expense.” 


On November 17, 1913, thirty-three women including school teachers, 
trained nurses, experienced dental assistants, and wives of three dentists, 
began the course and on June 5, 1914, twenty-seven were graduated as 
dental hygienists. Upon graduation they organized the Connecticut 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. This was the first state association of 
dental hygienists. In the fall of the same year, ten enthusiastic hygienists 
began their pioneer work in the Bridgeport, Connecticut schools and a 
persistent demand from other sources for these women necessitated the 
second dental hygiene course and a third and last was taken up in 1916, 
after which time, institutions took up the training of dental hygienists. 


In 1915, the increasing number of hygienists in Connecticut and the 
possibility of the future growth of this profession prompted Dr. Fones to 
draw up and urge the adoption of an amendment to the Connecticut 
dental law to regulate the practice of these workers. This having been 
adopted, it legally prescribed for the first time the field of operation of the 
dental hygienist, and served as a precedent to the majority of the states 
which subsequently adopted similar clauses. 


It is worthy to note that during these early events there was never at 
any time any organized opposition to the dental hygien‘st from the dentists 
of Connecticut. The spirit of cooperation was everywhere felt, which 
accounts for the fact that Connecticut was the first state in the country to 
make a rapid advancement in this movement. In New York this matter 
was agitated, as stated, from 1903 until the passage of the dental hygienists 
amendment in 1916. 
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Following close upon the legalizing of the hygienist in Massachusetts 
and New York, three training schools were organized in these states. The 
New York School of Dental Hygiene was founded by Dr. Louise C. Ball, 
who secured a grant of $2,500 from the Rockefeller Foundation, and with 
the help of dentists, physicians, and teachers conducted a preliminary 
summer course through Hunter College in 1916. In the fall the school be- 
came a part of the Vanderb‘lt Clinic of Columbia University. The course 
was an academic year in length, and required attendance for one year in a 
high school for admission to the class. This was the fizst university course 
for dental hygienists, and has been in continuous service since 1916. The 
‘ College of Dentistry of Columbia University now conducts it. 


In 1916, also several other schools established the course in their 
curriculum. Some of them were: the Rochester Dental Dispensary of 
Rochester, the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for childrea at Boston Massa- 
chusetts. Since that time they have become a part of the School of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry of the University of Rochester, and of Tufts College 
Dental School, respectively. From the time of the establishment of the 
first training schools the dental hygienist movement has made rapid 
progress At the present there are sixteen training schools in the United 
States. Thirty-four states have allowed the hygienist to practice. In most 
of these states the hygienists have organized and formed associations as a 
part of the American Dental Hygienists Association. The hygienists in 
California are responsible for the formation of this erganization, which 
took place in Cleveland, Ohio in 1923. The A.D.H A. is sponsored by 
the American Dental Association, and in the past has held its conventions 
in afhliation with the annual meeting of the A.D.A. In 1927 the first 
issue of The Journal of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
published. With a steady increase, today there are mor? than 4200 hygien- 
ists in the United States Of course, we should mention those hygien- 
ists abroad. In Honolulu, New Zealand and Sweden there are oppor- 
tunities for the spread of this profession. In Sweden and New Zealand 
the training of hygienists is under government control. In the United 
States today we find this woman practicing in schools, hospitals and sani- 
tariums, industrial dental clinics and lastly in private dental offices. 


With honesty we should feel that we, the hygienists, are part of an 
educational and preventive dental service which constitutes one of the 
greatest contributions of dentistry to the public’s health. Through our 
efforts this movement will continue to develop until the day is realized 
when we will be accepted by all. 


Reference: Fones—Mouth Hygiene 


STATE OF UTAH ANNOUNCES DATE OF EXAMINATION 


The regular annual examination of the Utah Denta! Examining Board 
for the licensing of Dental Hygien‘sts will be held at the Department of 
Registration, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, beginning June 23, 
1941. 

G. V. Bituincs, Director 
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A Dental “Askit Basket” Lesson* 


BY DorotHy M. Donovan, B.S. 
Dental Hygienist, Yuba County Schools, Yuba County, California 


This tesson is suitable for the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 


The materials needed are: 1. Pencils and paper. 

. A m‘crophone and light. 

. Basket or other container for questions. 

. Gong and stop watch also give added at- 
. mosphere of' radio broadcasting station. 
The microphone can be made of black drawing paper cut into a six inch 
circle This is then pasted to a cardboard circle of the same size. An ordi- 
nary pen holder will suffice for the stand of the microphone. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Instruction Technique 


1. The hyg’enist announces to the class that it is gomg to have a special 
treat because in just a few minutes the room is going to become a 
radio broadcasting station and the children are going to broadcast an 
“Askit Basket” program. The children are asked if they have heard 
such programs over the radio in which questiors and answers are 
given The rules of such a program are briefly reviewed. 


The class is then allowed to select a name for its statton. Since most 
radio stations in this district begin with “K” it is suggested that that 
letter be taken as the first letter of the station’s name. The children 
then give suggestions as to what the other letters should be. Usually, 
they are the initials of the school. In one class the children decided 
it would be K.G.T. for, “Keep Good Teeth”. 


The hygienist then instructs the children to tear a sheet of paper in 
two parts and write one question about teeth or dental health on each 
sheet. She suggests possible questions such as: 


“What are the first permanent teeth called?” 
“When do the first permanent teeth come in?” 
“What should boys and girls eat to have good teeth?” 
“What does a dentai hygienist do?” 

“What are the four big helps for good teeth?” 


She reminds them of previous dental health lessons they have had to 
suggest possible questions. The children are told that they must be 
able to answer the questions they hand in because if the child who 
draws a question is unable to answer it, the person who wrote the 
question must answer. The children are asked to put their names at 
the bottom of each slip. They are given five minutes to write their 
questions and told that radio programs are timed right to the minute 
so this program must start at exactly the right time. 


*This lesson was prepared by the author while a student at the University of California 
College of Dentistry. It was a course requirement in Dental Health Education and 
was prepared under the supervision of Harriet F. Wahlander, Instructor. 
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At the end of five minutes the folded slips are coilected. The teacher 
is designated as time keeper and will give a warning and fina! gong to 
tell each child when his time is up for answering his question. When 
all is ready the red “light” is hung to show that the program has gone 
“on the air.” 


5. The hygienist acts as rad‘o announcer and addresses the radio audience 
giving the name and location of the station and says that the program 
is sponsoring “Better teeth and bigger smiles for boys and girls”. As 
each “contestant” comes to the microphone he gives his name and 
reads the question he has drawn. When he has answered his question 
another child follows and so on until the entire class has been covered. 
When a question ‘s drawn that has already been cznswered, it is dis’ 
carded and another question is drawn. The announcer can make the 
program more realistic by adding remarks and questions such as are 
inserted on a commercial program. The enthusiasm of the hygienist 
is necessary in putting across such a program. 


6. New or difficult words that arise during the lesson can be looked up 
in the dictionary and put on the blackboard. This adds to the child's 
vocabulary and gives a lesson in spelling. 


Discussion 

Excellent questions have been received from the children such as: 
“What are your first teeth called?” 
“What is the outer coating on the tooth called?” 
“What are your teeth for?” 
“Why is it good for our teeth to chew gum?” 
“What is the doctor called that puts bands on your teeth?” 
“When should we get a new toothbrush?” 


Such a question as, “How many teeth do we have in our mouths?”, 
involves an interesting discussion as to how many teeth are in the baby set, 
and how many new permanent ones come in behind these, and at what 
ages? Also, “What makes a cavity?”, is a good question for discussion. 


The three most popular questions seem to be: 
“When should you brush your teeth?” 
“How should you brush your teeth?” 
‘How often should you see your dentist?” 


The questions vary to a great extent and have inciuded such surprising 


ones as, “How do you feel when you’re in the dental chair?” 


Comment 


This type of lesson is in accord with the new educational methods. It 
has been enthusiastically received by the teachers and children. 
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Personal Requirements for a Dental 
Hygienist 
BY Betty Power, Junior ADHA Member,1941 
Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, Illinois 


E are all aspirants to being an “ideal” hygienist. “Ideal” gives 
W the idea of being perfect. We know that no one is perfect but 
certainly we can try to be as nearly perfect as possible. 


Each person has his own ideas of perfection so unfortunately there 
are no set rules which a hygienist may follow. The best we can do is fol- 
low general rules which come the closest to pleasing everyone. In the 
following paragraphs, I should like to offer some general suggestions which 
may be of aid to you. 


First, let us consider education. We hygienists have all had high 
school and at least a year of dental hygiene work. Since education in an 
office, school or institution varies with each individual, we can only say 
that the more education gained, the greater should be her value. Addi- 
tional courses in psychology, voice, short hand, typing and posture are of 
inestimable aid to us. 


After, or while we are gaining most of our education, we must think 
of other qualifications. Most of these qualities come naturally but some 
must be learned from experience. Some people are gifted with clear, 
well-pitched voices, poise, good appearance, winning personalities, ade- 
quate health, and good characters. These things may be learned by obser- 
vation and training, if they do not come naturally. Along with these, we 
must think in terms of adjectives. Are we dependable, ambitious, alert, 
self-controlled, thorough, trustworthy, sincere, resourceful, tactful, natural, 
and necessary? Since our job is with people, we must know and under- 
stand them. These same people will either give us a comfortable income 
or allow us to starve. Our responsibility concerns not only ourselves, but 
also our employer. Since we act as a receptionist, associate and all around 
aid for the dentist, his livelihood depends on us also. if our appearance is 
sloppy or we appear lazy and listless, the dentist must overcome not only 
his own faults, but ours as well. 


Aleng with our effect on patients, we must consider the effect of the 
work on ourselves. We must have physical fitness in the beginning and a 
determined attitude to keep it so. The condition of our teeth, eyes, and 
posture are all important. Because of long hours we must stand, our foot 
comfort must be considered too. In protecting ourselves, we are also pro- 
tecting our patients since we can do our best work only when we are phy- 
sically fit. 

Personal requirements are not the only issues involved in making one- 
self a good hygienist. We must also consider ethics. 


ETHICS 


Since dental hygiene is considered a profession, we, as hygienists must 
uphold its ethical standard. 
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Ethics is defined as the science which treats of the principles of human 
morality and duty. As we think of it, ethics is doing the correct thing at 
all times. Advertising is a good example of unethical practice. Advertis- 
ing has the influence of bringing things to an even level. Since any pro- 
fession is considered with high standards, it would cheapen and break 
down the principles for which we stand. A large electric sign giving a 
dentist’s name and the prices of his various operations usually indicates a 
place where inferior work is being done. Why is this so? Since the be- 
ginning of dentistry, the purpose of our profession was to aid the health 
of the people. With the growth of dentistry and accompanying compe- 
tition, it is not unusual to see one dentist trying to outdo another associate. 
These dentists forget the purpose and merely think of it in terms of finan- 
cial security. To avoid this practice, we must follow our predecessors. 
Simple appointment cards stating office hours, telephone number and 
address of business is quite satisfactory. 


I mention the problems of the dentist because they are also our 
problems. Since we are always connected with them, we must not only 
know what is correct for us to do, but also know the ethical standard of 
our co-worker. 


Our ethical problems are in connection with following the require- 
ments set down by law. We must perform only duties which we know 
to be legal. Giving treatments of oral diseases or interpreting radiographs 
may result in a suspension or loss of the license to practice. Many dentists 
do not realize that their demands reach into their own field and are there- 
fore unethical. Other men demand it because it relieves them of detailed 
work and allows them time for more advantageous work. All this should 
be carefully considered. A few hygienists will take these risks because 
they feel that the added money involved makes up for the danger. 


Let us keep in mind that the dental hygienist has the responsibility 
of upholding her profession and giving her associate the best service 
possible. 


NOTICE OF OHIO STATE BOARD EXAMINATION 


“The June Ohio State Board Examination for Dental Hygienists will 
be held at the College of Dentistry, Ohio State University. Columbus, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 24, 26, 27, and 28, 1941. 
The Practical examination will be held Tuesday afternocn, June 24, and the 
theoretical examination will be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 26, 27 and 28, 1941. All applications must be in the hands of the 
secretary at least ten days before date of examination. For further infor- 
mation apply to 

Morton H. Jones, D.D.S., Secretary 


15534 North Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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First-Aid for the Dental Educator 


The Bureau of Public Relations of the American Dental Association 
Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S. 


enters its second century is summed up as follows: research, care of 
the indigent and education in preventive dentisiry 
This ambitious and far-reaching program calls for the cooperation of 
all recognized public and private agencies as well as of the public itself. The 
dental profession, however, must supply the initiative, the inspiration and 
‘the leadership if the program is to be completely realized. 


The American Dental Hygienist Association, because of the funda- 
mental principles of its organization and the interest and occupation of its 
members can and does play a most important role in the third and perhaps 
the most important phase of this program—preventive dentistry. Un- 
doubtedly, if every member of the American Dental Hygienist Association 
were aware of the wealth of educational material available from the A.D.A. 
even greater cooperation between the two organizations would be possible. 


T HE three-fold task that American Dentistry has set for itself as it 


Until the man in the street, the mother in the home, the teacher and 
the child in the school understand and appreciate the advantages of a 
healthy mouth, the nation’s dental ills will never be cured. 

In Dentistry’s brief but crowded span of 100 years as a profession, it 
has developed rapidly in theoretical and technical resources. Its armamenta- 
rium as a healing art is far, far greater than most men and women realize. 
In other words, the public’s knowledge of Dentistry’s ability to serve, to heal 
and to repair (and, more recently, to prevent disease) lags far behind that 
very real ability. 

Fogged by outmoded ideas about dental health, or having no ideas at 
all, a large section of the public simply does not know that Dentistry can im- 
prove their health, their appearance, their pocketbock and their entire 
well being. 

It is for organized Dentistry to spur the public into pace with its own 
swift development as a profession. This, it is attempting to do. 

In 1924 the American Dental Associaticn established a Department of 
Dental Health Education and employed a full time supervisor for the work. 
This supervisor served as secretary for, and worked unJer the direction of 
the Council on Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction. From changes and 
experiments emerged the Committee on Public Health and Education, as 
it is now called and constituted. 

In 1931 the Bureau of Public Relations was established. Its duties 
were defined as follows: “The promotion in every ethical way possible of 
a better understanding on the part of the public of the value of dental 
health”. The supervisor of the Bureau is an ex-officio member of, and acts 
as secretary for, the Committee on Public Health and Education. 

The activities of this Committee and the Bureau of Public Relations 
are inter-related. The Committee’s approval is requircd on all educational 
material prepared or distributed by the Bureau. Such material is also sub- 
mitted to the United States Public Health Service for its approval. In this 
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way, all literature is carefully studied, checked and appraised for authen- 
ticity before it is released. 

The Bureau of Public Relations employs a full time staff of six people 
and, when necessary, additional part time personnel. The staff consists of 
a director, three stenographers, a publicity expert and shipping clerk. 

The Bureau's duties are many and complex, but ali are educational in 
character. For clarity’s sake, they may be listed as follows: 

(1) Preparat.on and distribution of educational material such as 
books, pamphlets, charts, posters, motion pictures, stereopticon slides, 
lectures and exhibits. 

(2) Establishment and maintenance of cooperative relations with 
other national organizations such as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Medical Association, the National Educational 
Association and many others interested in health problems. 

(3) Consultation with and assistance to local dental societies re- 
garding their dental health programs. 

(4) Preparation of material for the radio. 

(5) Preparation of material for the public press. 

The Association’s educational program embraces all phases of 
Dentistry, but by far the greatest proportion of the work is devoted to 
preventive dentistry for children. The American Dental Association feels 
a primary obligation to educate the public to the need of preventing dental 
diseases among children. Most of the Bureau’s educational material, 
therefore, is developed for the use of teachers, dental hygienists, nurses, 
public health officials and others who work with and for children. 

Educational literature usually takes the form of incxpensive pamphlets 
for parents, health workers and educators. The Bureau also keeps avail- 
able colorful posters and charts on dental health for use in the schools, as 
well as instructive plays and stories for school children. Well-written and 
authoritative dental health lectures are provided for dentists who are too 
busy to prepare such talks themselves. Stereopticon slides to accompany 
the more elaborate type of lecture can be rented or purchased from the 
Bureau. The Bureau has several copies of all worthwhile dental education 
movies, which it rents to dentists, dental hygienists and others interested 
in dental health. One other very important part of the work is the develop- 
ment of exhibits. The Bureau has a number of excellent displays for the 
use of local societies and health organizations. Most of these are elec- 
trically motivated and are designed to catch and hold the attention and 
present a dental health message 

The second phase of the Bureau's duties is to establish and maintain 
cooperative relationships with other national health, educational and social 
organizations. These relationships are invaluable, for through them many 
nationwide groups have become vitally interested in dentistry’s problems 
and actively concerned with the development of preventive dentistry. 

The third major phase of the Bureau’s work involves aid to state and 
local dentai societies with their educational and public service programs. 
The director of the Bureau spends from one fourth to one third of his time 
attending national, state and local meetings assisting in promotion of a 
better understanding of preventive dentistry. 
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The fourth phase of the Bureau’s work, the preparation and distri- 
bution of radio material has naturally increased with the growth of radio 
itself. Radio talks are written and grouped in several series, since radio 
time is often allotted for more than one broadcast, and continuity of sub: 
ject and treatment is required. The talks are grouped by time-length also, 
an important consideration in any radio presentation. The Bureau has 
different series of five-seven-ten and fifteen minute broadcasts in straight 
lecture or dialogue form. 

Education on preventive dentistry through the nation’s press is the 
fifth phase of the Bureau’s activities and it requires special technics. The 
American Dental Association employs a firm of public relations specialists, 
which in close cooperation with the Bureau, prepares all material for re- 
lease to newspapers and press asssoiations. 

The cooperation received from newspaper editors in publishing worth- 
while dental news stories is most gratifying. Several series of 52 article 
dental health columns are also made available to the press through the Asso- 
ciation’s component societies. During the first ten months of 1940, re- 
leases emanating from the Bureau appeared in more than 4,000 towns. 
The total lineage exceeded two million lines. 


A new national consciousness of the importance of dental health is 
slowly but surely being brought about through the use of every medium 
of education known to our modern world. Millions of people are being 
reached with the message of preventive dentistry, and millions of minds 
are awakening to its value. With cumulative vigor, tke American Dental 
Association’s program for public education has expanded year by year, 
until now it may be said that at least a head start has been made towards 
the ultimate goal of “dental health through public knowledge”. 


Space does not permit inclusion in this article of all of the vari- 
ous educational items which the American Dental Association Bureau 
of Public Relations has developed for distribution. A catalog for 
your files will be sent on request. Write to the Bureau of Public 
Relations, American Dental Association, 212 East Superior Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Why You Should 
Attend the Convention at Houston 
M AY I bring to your attention that we do have a convention, October 


27 to 31, 1941 in Houston, Texas? More than ever before we need 

unity to help build our organization and profession. Many dentists 
are being called to service, making the need for dental hygienists in local 
communities. Undoubtedly there is a need for dental hygienists in the army 
and navy. If we can sell ourselves now our profession will be solidified. I. 
have heard it said by men in the dental profession that now is the time when 
the dental hygienist movement is being tested. We know that our pro- 
fession has proved its worth; that its need is felt wherever the dental pro- 
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fession is found. But there are some men who still can’t see us. It is up to 
each of us to sell ourselves and our organization. There are three ways of 
doing this:— 


1. In our every day work in our office or community. 
2. At our local meetings and in contacts with the dental profession. 
3. Remember only once a year do you have a chance to contact America! 


This is at your national convention. There are many communities 
throughout the United States that do not have dental hygienists. At the 
national conventions we can make contacts with the dentists of these com- 
munities. In some instances it is these men who are rot acquainted with 
the dental hygienist and her work who are opposed to her. Remember 
the word of Abraham Lincoln, “United we stand; divided we fall.” 


We are in need of more education. Where else can you get this post 
graduate work in so short a time? Where else can you, as a group, show 
the dentists your merits and abilities, but at a convention? So I say it be- 
hooves every girl to attend and participate in as many state and national 
conventions as possible. It is a responsibility that you take on when you 
become a dental hygienist. 


You may answer me in one of two ways:— 


1. Iam making enough money; have a good job; doing all right. 
My Doctor and my community like me and are in favor of my work. 


2. Ido not earn enough money to warrant my attendance at conventions. 


To the first my reply is: You are rather selfish, aren’t you, in playing 
the game of all take and no give. You are shirking your responsibilities 
to your profession. Are you sure you'll always be in the same place and 
doing all right? 


To the second my reply is: No, and you never will make any more 
money or be able to come to these conventions until you make an effort to 
raise the standards of your profession. You must sell your profession 
until you get the respect worthy of the serv’ce that you are rendering to 
dentistry and the public. 


I know that these are rather harsh sounding words but I do want to 
impress on every girl the need of a unified Dental Hygienists’ Association. 
Let us all try to attend our state meeting and this national convention in 
Houston, October 27th, 1941. It is still a long way off and if we start 
saving now I’m sure you will be there. If you cannot attend would it not 
be nice if a group of girls in your community saw to it that at least one or 
two girls of your group attended the convention. In this way you too may 
get some of the new ideas and fresh enthusiasm that are derived from these 
meetings. Remember also that there is a lot of fun to be had. I can truth- 
fully say that I have thoroughly enjoyed every meeting I’ve attended, and 
I’ve not missed a national convention since I became a licensed dental hy- 
gienist. The new acquaintance that you make in your own profession are 
worth the trip! Please come and treat-yourself to the morsels of intelli- 
gence and Houston’s southern atmosphere and hospitality. 


EmILy M. Epp te, D.H. 
Miami Beach, Florida 
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Editorial 


HE dental hygienist at the present time is greatly concerned 

over further improving her educational qualifications. She 

has succeeded in establishing her position in the field of 
health as a necessary and important one. She must now concern 
herself with maintaining her status and improving upon it. 


The problem of what trend her future education shall take is 
a perplexing one. Shall it be in the field of dental education, 
general science, or what? At the present time there is no clear 
cut course for her to pursue. Doubtless in the future as the de- 
mand increases, educators will fill this need with a post-graduate 
course or a major which blends her need for general information 
and dental education. 


In the meanwhile, dental hygienists quite frequently over- 
look a true virtue of general education. The process of education 
keeps her mind open and receptive to new ideas. The college 
course she is taking may have no concrete relation to dental hy- 
giene, but the stimulus it gives her mind will extend over into the 
field of dental hygiene, and be responsible for developing new ideas 
in her work. 


Further and more important general education gives confi- 
dence to the individual. It gives her a feeling of balance which 
has a direct influence on her personality. The patient cannot 
accurately determine your prophylactic ability, but he can and 
does decide what he thinks of you as an individual. 


Vivian Frederick 
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AN OPTIMISTIC NOTE 
Ni many months ago there were girls in our local society 


without work, and we were eagerly comparing notes on 

possible openings. Just recently, however, there have been 
a number of vacancies, and most of the girls in western New York 
are happily located in dental offices. Dorothy Bryant, of the State 
Department of Health, tells me there are positions in the State of 
Maine. Civil service examinations are being offered for work in 
the Federal Government. 


All this is encouraging. When there are openings for our 
girls all we have to do is make sure we are qualified to fillthem. It 
is smart to have the necessary qualifications in more than one State. 
After having been graduated several years it takes courage to try 
the examinations in another State, but to keep up on one’s work, 
we should feel that we have not forgotten too much of the theo- 
retical work we were taught at school. One dental hygienist I 
know took state board examinations in another state fourteen 
years after she took her original state board examinations. Review 
was necessary, but it is surprising how much more practical and 
applicable the theory seems after one has been working for several 
years. Will you ever forget how new and strange the technical 
vocabulary seemed when you were at school? Now, that vocabu- 
lary belongs to you, and its use is second nature. Probably most 
of us would have to review to recite the muscles or bones of the 
body, or describe the third division of the tri-geminal nerve; but 
it would come back quickly, and not be nearly as difficult now as 
it was when we were students. 


When the "phone rings and some dentist says to me “Do you 
know where I can get a good dental hygienist?” it makes my heart 
sing. We are needed and we are wanted, and the work of the 
girls who have been in practice have made good. 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERSHIP FROM HELEN ADAMS 


Dental Clinic, Fort McPherson, Georgia 
Dear Girls: 


In the last World War, we as Dental Hygienists, were never heard 
of. To-day we are definitely and most assuredly “on the map” and we're 
here to stay. 


Tt was all so new to me when I received my call December first, nineteen 
forty: but it didn’t take long to find out that only by observation you 
could “get along” in the army. After a few days I too was a soldier, and 
proud of it! 


The problem which concerns each of us to-day is what we can do to 
contribute to the safety of our country. The importance of mouth hygiene 
is accentuated by the current situation. It is urgent that the people of the 
nation be physically perfect and morally strong. 


You can get almost a hundred percent cooperation in an army dental 
clinic 

When I came here first a soldier was sent to my office. He looked at 
me most chagrined and said “Well, this is the first time I've ever had a She 
dentiest working on me.” I gave him a thorough prophylaxis and tooth 
brushing instruction. The next day he returned and said, “Say, Lady, 
you are good!” I was, of course, much delighted. 


This, girls, is only a suggestion of my work—it grows more interest- 
ing each day. Iam glad I am a dental hygienist and can serve my country 
in this capacity. 


Most sincerely, 


HELEN W. ADAMS 
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Hawaiian School Children Honor 
Mrs. Carter 


Strong-Carter dental clinic, which is now located at the Palama 

Settlement, twenty thousand school children paid tribute to their 
benefactor in a touching and inspirational song ceremony. Held at the 
Honolulu stadium, November 15th, the following program was pleasingly 
executed. 


Ts celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 


Royal Hawaiian Band Concert 
Flag Raising and Pledge of Allegiance McKinley R. O. T. C. 
Star Spangled Banner McKinley Band 
Royal Hawaiian Band For You A Lei 
Songs Our Teeth; Brushing Teeth 
Drill Robert Louis Stevenser. School’s marching band and batonettes 

directed by Don McDiarmid and Mrs. Dorothy Baird. 
Greetings: 

Senator Joseph R. Farrington 

Superintendent Oren FE. Long 

Dr. Francis Sylva © 

Child, Loretta Goo, grade 6, Pauoa School 


Response: Mrs. Carter 
Song Mahalo Nui, Mrs. Carter 


Tooth brush parade 100 Kauluwela girls with Junior Police escorts, 
accompanied by drum corps from Roosevelt School. 


Song: God Bless America 
Flag Lowering. 


This effective tribute was paid to Helen Strong Carter, Honorary 
Member of the American Dental Hygienists Association, donor of the 
Strong-Carter dental clinic, and long time champion of oral hygiene in the 
Islands. This clinic was started in Nevember, 1920, and at that time the 
staff consisted of one dental hygienist, (Helen Baukin, Past President of 
the A.D.H.A.) and one dentist, with an acting director, a social service 
worker and a clerk. One half day a week was given to each school in ten 
Honolulu Schools. Eligibility was determined by a social worker who 
visited the homes of all children. 


In 1924 it beame necessary to move to larger quarters and a site at the 
Palama Settlement was selected. Then a modern clinic was built, and re- 
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cently there has been added a wing which makes the clinic a complete 
workshop for children’s dentistry. 


The staff now consists of a director and ten full time dentists, three 
attendants, an office manager, three clerks and one janitor. In 1939 there 
were 19,614 elementary school children enrolled in the public schools. Of 
ape number 8,226 had dental corrections at the Strong-Carter clinic, and 

9,378 children had dental treatments by private dertists. The notable 
success of the joint dental program is revealed in the fact that about ninety 
percent of the children in the first six grades received dental care either at 
the Strong-Carter clinic or at the offices of private dentists. 


Realizing that a dental program based only on sepair work would 
accomplish little and that children must also be instructed as to the value 
of their teeth, proper care and the balanced diet, the Strong Foundation 
has been active in the training of dental hygienists. 


In 1921 under the direction of Dr. A. C. Fones, the first school of 
dental hygiene in Hawaii was opened. The school was closed in 1924 
when there were enough dental hygienists to fill available positions in the 
public schools. The school was reopened later at the Territorial Normal 
School and closed again in 1930 when sufficient dental hygienists were 
trained. It was next opened at the teachers’ college, University of Hawaii, 
September 1, 1936. 


The training of dental hygienists now requires four years, with fifth 
year graduates given preference. The Strong foundation contributes 
$5,000 annually to the support of the training school. 


So quietly has Mrs. Carter undertaken this great philanthropic work 
that many Hawaiians do not realize the far reaching effects of it. Dental 
hygiene has become so well established in the schools that recently a prin- 
cipal was heard to remark that there was no such thing as poor teeth 
among the children now. This Clinic was given as a memorial to Mrs. 
George Carter’s father and mother, Henry A. and Helen P. Strong of 
Rochester. N. Y. 


In paying tribute to Mrs. Carter, Miss Helen Baukin, Supervisor, 
Dental division of the department of public instruction, said that it was 
- due to Mrs. Carter’s great work as a pioneer in this worthy cause that the 
dental program in Hawaii has expanded from kindergarten through high 
school and has enlarged to such an extent that each pupil has come to rea- 
lize the value of good teeth and the part they play in general health. Miss 
Baukin has been closely associated with Mrs. Carter in this work since it 
first began, and it was she who organized the dental hygiene em in 
the public schools in 1922. 


Tt was a big day for the children who had crowded into trolleys and 
motor busses to enjoy their day of celebration. It was an inspiration to 
the adults to hear twenty thousand voices sing clear and true “God Save 
America” and the “Star Spangled Banner”. It was most impressive to see 
so many children so enthusiastic and so well behaved. Thev had been 
trained in their individual schools and had but one rehearsal with the 
teacher who took charge of the mass singing. The children were thrilled 
with the pomp and ceremony and their twenty thousand pairs of eyes 
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followed the dextrous twirling and whirling of batons in the drills and 
watched fascinated by the acrobatics of the tumblers. 


Senator Farrington extended the greetings of the Governor and of 
the people of the Islands. “You have set an example for these islands, 
you have exemplified the high spirit of this patriotism, philanthropy and 
Christianity. The significance of this aspect of your work will not be lost. 
It will serve not only to make our citizens better in body and in mind but 
also as an example of their duty to their commuity. Your service, Mrs. 
Carter, is of the highest measure of patriotism.” 


Dr. Francis Sylva, who has been associated with the Strong Founda- 
tion since its beginning, quoted from Dr. Guy S. Milberry, former Chief 
of the dental college, University of California, and who has been a recent 
visitor in Hawaii—“nowhere else in the world is there a program of dental 
education so far advanced.” Dr. Sylva said to Mrs. Carter“. . .On behalf 
of the dental profession of these Islands, which holds: you in high regard 
and has made you its only honorary member, I extend you heartfelt 
thanks and to this may I add my own thank you and aloha”. 


After the greeting of Dr. Long, Superintendent of Schools, came a 
word from Loretta Goo, who represented the many assembled children. 
This sixth grader said, “We are so very happy to be here to-day. All of 
us wish the one thought—to honor the lady who for twenty years has 
been the fairy Godmother of the Island school children . . . From the 
bottom of our hearts we say “Thank you, aloha and God bless you.’ ” 


Highlight of the celebration came when Mrs. Carter arose to give her 
response. In expressing the thanks for the good wishes which had been 
extended her, Mrs. Carter praised the work of two of her associates. One 
was Miss Helen Baukin, who “keeps things running smoothly. It is some 
task” she said “nobly done by a noble woman.” To Dr. Sylva also went 
Mrs. Carter’s praise. 


One of the most picturesque scenes came when one hundred Kaulu- 
wela girls, dressed in white with red and white military bands, wearing 
majordomo cardboard hats and carrying giant mock toothbrushes took 
possession of the football field in a “Toothbrush parade” accompanied by 
Junior police escorts and the Roosevelt High School drum corps. They 
marched, backwards and forwards, hopped, turned and side-stepped, 
pointing their toothbrushes first at the bleachers and then to the honored 
guests. 


Heading the committee in charge of the program was Mrs. Phoebe 
Heen Amoy, principal of the Kauluwela School. Serving with her were 
Dr. Harold Loper who presided as Master of Ceremonies, Miss Baukin, 
Tate Robinson, Mrs. James Heen Wong, John C. Luiz, Mrs. Gladys 
Weatherbee, Mrs. Mabel King, Mrs. Eva Hendry and Mrs. Dolly 
Richmond. 


(Taken from Hawaiian Newspapers) 
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Junior Members’ Page 


Since the publication of the fact that Temple University has 100% 
membership in the Junior Members’ association, word has come from other 
colleges saying that they want recognition of their 100% membership too. 
We would like to list all members so that each one will be recognized, and 
so have accumulated the names of the members from the Treasurer's list 
of January 1, 1941. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY DENTAL SCHOOL 100% 


Carmen M. Bleser 7110 N. E. 5th Avenue, Miami Florida 
Cecelia Butt 6915 Chappel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Maryann Helfrick 701 Lexington Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 
Helen Hopkins Yorkville, Illinois 
Marion R. Idlis 21 Texel Drive, Springfield Massachusetts 
Betty Power 1356 Westlake Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio 
Theckla Rubeck 104 E. Gordon Avenue, Spokane, Washington 
Barbara Sheely LaCrosse, Indiana 
Leona Wylie Prince George, British, Columbia, Canada 
Frances Dorsey 511 Melrose Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Shirley Erstling 1524 S. W. 3rd Street, Miami, Florida 
Dorothy Hennages 115 N. Parkside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Betty Lou Jordan 512 W. Main Street, Blanchester, Ohio 
Jean Kleiman 1108 Elberson Avenue, Cinncinnatti, Ohio 
Irene S. Resnick 98 Draper Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Caro! Anne Yermey Scobey, Montana 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CAILIFORNIA 
Barbara Beeson 1495 Seventh Avenue, San Francisco 
Claribil Bley 1495 Seventh Avenue, San Francisco 
Natalie Jones 2506 Piedmont Avenue, San Francisco 
LaVerna Landen 2055 Fifteenth Avenue, San Francisco 
June R. Morrison 1495 Seventh Avenue, San Francisco 


From Marquette University and from the School of Dental Hygiene 
in Forsyth, Massachusetts comes word that their membership is also 100%. 
Marquette boasts fifteen members. and Forsythe numbers fifty five. 


We take pleasure in calling to your attention that two of the articles 
included in this issue were written by students of the course at North- 
western Univers'ty, and one by a former student of the California College 
cf Dentistry. The paper “A Dental ‘Askit Basket’ Lesson” was written 
while Miss Donovan was a student. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—100% 


Bronfin, Hilda 219 W. 3rd St., Wilmington, Delaware 
Deibert, Betty M. Macungie, R. 1, Pa. 
Dougherty, Marion M. 418 Main St., Girardville, Pa. 


Gordon, Gloria 23 Anson St., Derby, Conn. 


ce 

: 
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Giunta, Marie J. 
Grass, Evanna L. 
Grower, Ethel 
Josephs, Frances 
Katz, Esther C. 

Love, Dorothy A. 
Lowry, Helen 
McClure, R. Jane 
Miller, Marguerite 
Moran,. Marie H. 
Ostroski, Lillian 
Packer, Lillian S. 
Paletz, Regina L. 
Phillips, Mae I. 
Plumur, Shirley L. 
Rittenhouse, June 
Sagan, Josephine J. 
Stampone, Evengeline 
Traines, Louise 
Upperman, Mildred L. 
Widrow, Sylvia 
Yetter, Helen M. 
Wyka, Genevieve V. 
Zak, Gertrude 


1509 §S. 8th St., Phila. 

236 Carlisle Ave., York, Pa. 

110 Marlboro St., Portland, Conn. 
5012 York Rd., Philadelphia 

136 Mansfield St., Hartford 

126 Harvard Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 
1420 Campbel! St., Williamsport 
Pahokee, Florida 

2531 Beale Ave., Altoona 

Main St., Ralston, Pa. 

529 Orchard St., Moosic, Pa. 

609 Prince St., West Chester, Pa. 
Linden, Alabama 

Millersville, Pa. 

2001 Green St., Philadelphia 

426 Comerford Ave., Ridley Park, Pa. 
38 Benton St., Hartford, Conn. 

237 Main St., Roseto, Pa. 

139 W. Gay St., West Chester, Pa. 
Concordville, Pa. 

5437 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 

16 N, Kirklyn Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 
33 Vernon St., Hartford 

127 Shultas Place, Hartford 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR 


Bernfeld, Pearl Carol 
Campbell, Enola Joyce 
Derrick, Annette E. 
Mayfield, Mary Elizabeth 
Pollack, Melvine R. 
Shull, Betty Marie 
Teetzel, Margaret Ellon 
Baker, Frances 

Benz, Lucille 

Campbell, Virginia Helen 
Des Jardins, Yvonne 
Fox, Patricia 

Hayes, Mrs. Frances 
Hunt, Mary 
Hutcheureuther, Frances 
Lambertson, Jane 

Long, Jean 

Parkhill. Jane E. 

Sigler, Vivian 
Vanderleest, Jane 
Walter, Mona Jean 
Wiedlea, Cora Mae 
Zollner, Dona 


100% Membership 


1371 E. 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gaylord, Mich 

9 Poplar Ave., Takoma Pk., Md. 

400 W. Rankin, Flint, Mich. 

16713 Fernway Rd., Shaker Hts., Ohio 
Hicksville, Ohio 

11 Cambridge Blvd., Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
2549 Portsmouth Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

522 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

337 W. College St., Cannonsbury, Pa. 

38 Wells St., Croswell, Mich. 

109 Avenue B.,, Athens, Mich. 

1019 Lincoln Ave., Ann Arbor 

607 Philip Ave., Detroit 

605 Nebobish Ave., Bay City 

920 E. Fork Dr., Flint 

5136 Reed Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio 

1100 Baxter St., S. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
490 Vine St., Chiliicote, Ohio 

1228 Evangeline, N. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
622 Montrose Dr., S. Charleston, W. Va. 
341 N. Gordon, Marshall, Mich. 

13302 Cormere Rd., Shaker Hts., Ohio 


Bartell, Val Jean 
Bartlett, Betsy 
Berger, Marguerite 
Blake, Dorothy - 
Casey, Betty 
Donham, Alma 
Dowler, Josephine 
Greene, Rebecca 
Hill, Hannah 
Irvin, Mary Marie 
Knapp, Dolores 
Lowe, Katherine 
Noger, Frances 
Schafer, Jean 


Turner, Helen 


Abbott, Thelma 
Baker, Florence 
Baker, Jane 
Barbieri, Florence 
Beckwith, Barbara 
BeVier, Patricia 
Boyle, Dorothy 
Brown, Jane 
Brown, Ruth 
Carney, Rita 
Chambers, Ruth 
Chrisler, Jean 
Corbin, Betty 
Crummy, Virginia 
Cummings, Shirley 
Cutler, Bertha 
Davis, Marguerite 
Dillon, Fran Lee 
Dys, Virginia 
Failing, Betty 

Fix, Melba 
Gautiere, Jennie 
Gifford, Janet 
Gill, Mary Louise 
Gleason, Ruth 
Goodwin, Janice 


Grofenberg, Jacquelyn 


Hall, Mary 
Harrison, Ruth 
Harrison, Suzanne 
Harvey, Betty 
Hayward, Lauretta 
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WEST LIBERTY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


West Liberty, W. Virginia 


1404 Dalla Ave., Tarentum,, Pa. 
R #2, Lost Creek, W. Va. 
191 Melville Rd., Farmingdale, L. Island 


Dallas, W. Virginia 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 
Greensboro, Pa. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


80 Dunklee 


Littletown, W. Va. 

501 S. Lincoln Ave., Bridgeport, Ohio 
Richmond, Ohio 

West 44th St., Shadyside, Ohio 
Amisquam, Mass. 


ROCHESTER DISPENSARY 


Hept, Thomasine 
Hotaling, Virginia 
Kenyon, Bernice 
Kirschofer, Beverly 
Kline, Marion 
Kling, Winifred 
Knox, Vera 
Lupisella, Martha 
McCarley, Mary 
McDonald, Margaret 
Madden, Mary 
Mecca, Ida 

Mcll., June 
Mclyneaux, Mary 
Morris, Helen 
Muth, Mary 

Page, Dorothy 
Pawlak, Josephine 
Printz, Beverly 
Purrington,. Patricia 
Raymore, Mary 
Richards, Beulah 
Richert, Jane 
Rolfe, Anne 
Schoff, Doris 
Schulman, Marcelia 
Slceper, Ruth 

Stio, Lucille 

Stone, Pauline 
Tuttle, Bernice 
Work, Dorothy 
Zielinski, Anne 


Concord, N. H 
Belpro, Ohio 
Adena, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Brown, June 1159 Greenlaw, Memphis 


Dickerson, Nellie Corinth 
Garrett, Virginia Hernando 
Gautier, Loris 401 Lee St., Biloxi 
Ragsdale, Rheba Apopka, Florida 
Richards, Virginia 455 N. McNeil, Memphis 
Rutledge, Marie Bradford 
Taraschi, Alene Dundee 


573 Marianna, Memphis 
3549 Mynders, Memphis 


Thomas, Imogene 
Towan, Helen | 


MURRY AND LEONIE GUGGENHEIM DENTAL CLINIC 
(Al! members not listed) 


100% Class of January, 1941 


Bress, Sydelle 
Danforth, Marian 
Kaplan, Edith 
Kolatsky, Charlotte 


Adisman, Beatrice 
Anastasio, Rosa 
Balla, Elsa 
Berkovitz, Genia 
Berlinger, Mildred 
Brenner, Sally 
Clark, Mary 
Cooke, Helene 
Dougan, Loretta 
Edelman, Ruth 
Friedland, Bessie 
Golschein, Marilyn 
Gordon, Patricia 
Hirschfield, Diana 
Keating, Marie 
Klatzko, Bernice 
Gemski, Charlotte 


Messing, Betty 
Rockow, Frances 
Segall, Arlyne 


Class of June, 1941 


Leahy, Dorothy 
Letven, Lillian 
Lindeck, Marianne 
Linder, Clara 
Lombardi, Marie 
Marone, Concetta 
Millson, Lucille 
Moss, Annette 
Ruderman, Sylvia 
Salko, Louise 
Schlapin, Regina 
Shifren, Ruth 
Taylor, May 

Tice, Gladys 
Treske, Anne 
Wernickoff, Roslyn 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 100% 


Blake, Florence M. 
Britton, Isabelle 
Callaghan, Mary Eleanor 
Carlson, Merriyn A. 
Everette, Pauline 
Fogelson, Bertha 

Gold, Lillian 
Hamchatuk, Emelia 
Harfenist, Shirley 


McCabe, Veronice Josephine 
McDermott, Helene 
McDonald A. Eiieen 
MacDonald, Norma R. 
Manwaring, Jeanne 
Meibauer, Anita 

Middleton, Rosalie 

Moore, Doris R. 

Northrup, Dixie 
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Hazlett, Catherine _ Nowicki, Gertrude 

Hess, Louise Mary Rutherford, Mary 

Harrie, Patricia Savige, Lois 

Kant, Minerva Sayer, Joan 

Kata, Mary Thompson, Dolores 

Laraque, Philomel Waldmann, Judith 

Loeffler, Ruth Wentworth, Katherine 
Whidden, Dorothy 


A NEW PAMPHLET ON ORTHODONTIA 


A pamphlet is distributed by the American Association of Ortho- 
dontists of 292 Madison Avenue, New York, entitled “Getting Ready to 
Tackle Life.” It contains a short story about Bill, a schoolboy who was 
slipping in the game of life and missing football signals with the eventual 
result that he was put off the team. 


It adequately shows how facial and dental arch deformities as well 
as other impediments affect a growing boy psychologically as well as 
physically. 


Bill was dragged down into a deep rut of despair and mental hazard 
until his parents were directed to an orthodontist and had his condition 
corrected. 


The paper tells exactly what orthodontist treatment can do and winds 
up with Bill’s comeback and the glorious day when hz becomes captain of 
the team. It certainly makes interesting, instructive and easy to read 
material for the reception room table. 


The cover is faced with that interesting cover picture not so long 
ago published by Life Magazine. You may remember the young footall 
player ready to tackle and eager to go, with an orthodontic appliance show- 
ing in the photograph to make it interesting dentally. 


Single copies may be had for § cents, 50 copies for $1 00, 100 for $1.50, 
500 for $5.00, and 1,000 for $7.50, from the Public Relations Bureau, 
American Association of Orthodontists, 292 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y, 
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New Dental Health Films 


Minnie M. S. Proctor, D.D.S. 
Los Angeles, California 


LERT oral hygienists, either in office practice or in public health 
A wor are constantly looking for new methods and new materials 
with which to make believers of their patients or pupils. 


It seems strange that one should need an argument for keeping one’s 
mouth clean. A clean mouth should be desired for the sake of a clean 
mouth, but such does not seem to be the case. Instead we seem to have to 
go over these lessons many times and too often it is only when irreparable 
damage has occurred through neglect, is the lesson finally learned, even 
then, this occurs over and over again. 


A child, especially, has the right to a clean wholesome mouth, for it 
is his rightful heritage 


Finer Films of Hollywood California, thus announce the release of 
their two latest, companion educational motion pictures made under the 
technical supervision of Minnie M. S. Proctor, D.D.S. 


Prints are available for 16 mm: sound machine with lecture and 
musical background, such prints can not be run on a silent machine, how- 
ever, the picture can be run silently on a sound projector. Prints for the 
silent 16 mm. can also be obtained. An exact copy of the lecture accom- 
panying the film for sound effects will be sent upon request. Often the 
oral hygienist or teacher will want to learn the salient points of the lecture 
and thus give a more personal and forceful talk in that way. 


“THE VALUE OF A SMILE’ is the story of two children who are 
assigned by their teacher to make a study of mouth health. Their search 
for information takes them to their family dentist, who arouses their en- 
thusiasm and arranges for them to visit an orthodontist who shows them 
the need for straightening teeth. He treats them to a lunch which in- 
cludes foods needed for building strong teeth. As it is always good prac- 
tice to brush the teeth after eating, the dental assistant shows them the 
proper method. With all they have learned, the children return to school 
with a new interest in mouth health. 


THE SMILES HAVE IT tells about Mary Jane and Tommy who go 
to the dentist to have their four month checkup. The dentist notes that 
Mary Jane has not been brushing her teeth regularly, so he again shows 
her the proper method. While waiting, Tommy reads a book comparing 
animal teeth with human teeth. Seeing his interest, the nurse offers to 
take the children to the zoo, for a realistic comparison. Of course the trip 
also includes a picnic lunch of the proper health foods. The day is 
climaxed by watching a tree surgeon, which presents an excellent com- 
parison of the repairing of a tree and the filling of a tooth. 


In the Journal of the Southern California State Dental Association, 
Dr. David W. McClean, President, says “. . . . Produced the two finest 
dental health pictures yet available for public health education.” 
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Walter Evans, Executive Secretary, Hollywood Motion Picture Forum 
. . . . “We wish to compliment you on the excellent quality of these two 
pictures. The pictures told their story in an interesting manner and 
achieved the objective through good story, continuity, and cutting.” 


Dr. Hazel Merrick, Chairman of the Dental Health Education Com- 
mittee of the Southern California State Dental Association. . . . “The 
Smiles Have It and The Value of Smiles are by far the best mouth health 
pictures on the market at the present time.” 


W. V. Draper, Hal Roach Studios .. . . “I have thought for years 
that the method you employed in these pictures would be a most effective 
means of selling an idea.” 


Alvin Wychoff, A.S.C., Executive Vice-President of Hollywood 
Motion Picture Institute... . “It is really a pleasure to know that at 
last someone is producing educationals which show the same thought and 
care in photographic technique as is evident in major productions.” 


The pictures will be included in Kindergarten Methods of Teaching 
Oral Hygiene by the author. Although definitely fur grade work, the 
pictures can be used in High schools or before adults. Excellent for 
schools, clubs, churches, or organizations and as practice builders in general. 


Prints are available for preview with no obligation by addressing 
Finer Films, 755 No. Crescent Heights Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


American Museum of Health 
FLUSHING MEADOW PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


The former Masterpieces of Art Building in Flushing Meadow Park 
is to undergo extensive reconstruction for its reopening next summer as the 
first permanent health museum to open in America. An impressive tower 
of steel and glass will be added to the building to provide additional exhibit 
and office space, and to make a more attractive entrance to the building 
which faces the beautiful New York City Building from across a sweeping 
green esplanade at the southern end of the city’s newest and biggest 
public park. 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Board Chairman of the Museum, told more than 
400 physicians, scientists, educators and public health workers attending 
the fourth annual meeting held at the New York Academy of Medicine 
that the Park Department has granted permission to undertake enlarge- 
ment of the building, and that the work would get under way at once. 


“The efforts of the American Museum of Health to promote health 
through the dissemination of accurate medical and public health knowledge 
will be a distinctive contribution to our social betterment—and a dynamic 
proof that our democracy works for the welfare of the people—not against 
their welfare as some forms of government do,” said George McAneny in 
his President’s address. 
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“We know that ignorance of the fundamental rules of health may be 
responsible for debilitating our national vigor and reduce our capacity for 
national defense,” he added. “The remedy lies in education, in making 
available to everyone the fruits of medical science that we may use and 
enjoy them to the fullest. We must intensify our energies in waging a 
total war for health. We must push forward a deeper and broader cam- 
paign of mass education in health which will bring to everyone the neces- 
sary fundamental knowledge of hygiene, nutrition and preventive medi- 
cine so essential to safeguard our national stamina.” 


The building will be ready for its formal opening to the public early 
next summer when it is expected that the Park Department will have com- 
pleted landscap‘ng that section of the Park. 


Dr. Dublin stated that the “Commissioner of Parks has assured us that 
the $750,000 which has been appropriated for expenditure in Flushing 
Meadow Park during 1941 will be wholly applied to the completion of the 
area immediately surrounding the Museum and the adjacent New York 
City Building.” He added that the area lying between the two buildings 
w'll be converted into a magnificent esplanade with flowers, trees and 
winding walks after wrecking crews finish clearing the area of the remains 
of demolished World’s Fair buildings. 


Dr. Dublin pointed out that although landscaping in this area has 
hardly commenced, the skating rinks in the City Building are already 
drawing more than 2,000 persons past the doors of the Museum every day. 
“This and other evidences of popular interest in this park—to say nothing 
of its accessibility at all times by trains, subway and bus—encourages our 
helief that the Museum will have large attendances when the Park is 
formally opened to the public.” 


The new building plans call for elevating the central portion of the 
build‘ng to a height of 35 feet which will provide an impressive Hall of 
Man at the entrance of the exhibit galleries. The central facade of the 
building will be of glass brick construction with a large raised mural of 


the Museum emblazoned over the entrance—a symbolic figure of Man 
with arms upraised ascending from an open hand. 


The pavilions which flank the Hall of Man on the north, south and 
west will house a rebuilt collection of exhibits dealing with the hazards of 
health, including many new displays in addition to the outstanding col- 
lection of exhibits carried over from the Museum’s Wor!d’s Fair exhibition 
in the Medicine and Public Health Building. 


The information of a Scientific Advisory Board to insure the accuracy 
of the exhibits to be displayed was also announced at the meeting, with 
Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University as chairman. Robert Moses, 
Commissioner of Parks, was elected an ex officio member and Richard S$ 
Childs a member of the Board of Directors. 
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FLORIDA DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


The Florida Dental Hygienist’s Association held its fifteenth annual 
convention November 10, 11, 12 at the Suwanee Hotel in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Among the highlights of the lectures were “Dental Care of the School 
Child” by Dr. Frank C. Cady, U. S. Public Health Service and “Care of the 
Feet” by Dr. Jay Adams. 


Miss Charlotte Brown entertained the Association at her home with a 
buffet supper. Many interesting and instructive table clinics were presented 
by the hygienists. Colored slides “Educating the Dental Hygienist” were 
presented through the courtesy of Northwestern University. The meeting 
was adjourned with the election of new officers: 


President Mrs. Frankie Campbell 
Vice President Emilie Epple 
Secretary Louisa Huntley 
Treasurer. Juanita Stocks 
National Delegate Virginia Fagaa 
Ex. Council Charlotte Brown 
Ex. Council Ruth Lipscomb 
Ex. Council Lucile Gohman 


FRONT ROW, left to right: Louisa Huntley, Secretary, Orlando; Raye Cohen, Vice 
President, Bay Pines; Frankie Campbell, President, Tampa; Dr. Horace L. Cartee, 
Mbairman, Dental Hygienists’ Advisors, Miami; Emilie Epple, Treasurer, Miami 
Beach; Ruth Lipscomb, Executive Council, St. Petersburg; Lois Weiss, Clearwater. 
Standing, left to right: Maude Robinson, Registration Chairman, St. Petersburg: 
Addie Hentz, St. Petersburg; Dorothy White, Lakeland; Josephine Caraballo, Tampa; 
Juanita Stocks, Clinic Chairman, Miami; Virginia Fagan, Membership Chairman, 
Miami; Charlotte Brown, Local arrangements, St. Petersburg; Gwendolyn Benton. 
Tampa; Miriam Swain, Pensacola; Norma Dolingnoff, Tarpon Springs. 


Above are some of the Officers, Committee workers and members. 
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GLISTENING shaft, 12 feet loftier than the famous Washington 

Monument, today stands on the old battlefield of San Jacinto, about 

20 miles from Houston, where in 1836 General Sam Houston and 

his band of some 800 tattered patriots put to rout Santa Anna’s Mexican 

army of twice the strength, lifting from Texas the yoke of Mexican oppres- 
sion—assuring the complete independence of the Lone Star State. 


The San Jacinto Memorial towers 567 feet above che hallowed soil in 
this state park. The memorial is reinforced concrete faced with varie- 
gated golden buff Texas shell limestone quarried near Austin, the state 
capital. Polished sheli stone is used for the interior, rough sawn rock for 
the exterior. The stone is of shell formation and takes a high polish, which 
makes it appear quite similar to Traventine marble. 


An idea of the immense size of this monument may be gained from a 
scrutiny of the huge star on its apex. This star is 35 feet high and as many 
feet in breadth, and weighs 220 tons. Yet, from the ground it appears to 
be a mere plaything. 


The foundation of this memorial was built to last through the cen- 
turies. In it are 120 carloads of gravel, 90 carloads of sand, 25 carloads of 
cement, and 11 carloads of steel. It is 124 feet square and 15 feet thick. 


S J into M ial Shaft | 
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The base has two broad approach terraces. One rises six feet and has 
a spread of 364 in each direction. The other rises sine feet and has a 
spread of 244 feet. 


The base building is 124 feet square and 36 feet high. The entrance 
to this is through a hall of honor 44 by 45 feet, in which niches are pro- 
vided for the statues of pioneer men and women who, by their courage, 
stamina, faith and patience fashioned an empire state from the heritage of 
the Montezumas. 


In the spacious base building is a museum of Texas history complete 
in virtually every detail. 

At the rear of the base building is an amphitheatre seating more than 
5,000. On the opposite side is a lagoon wherein the shaft is mirrored from 
base to tip. 


Through the hall of honor a Jarge entrance lobby leads to an elevator 
which whisks visitors up through the shaft to the observation tower. 


The shaft is 47 feet square at the base and tapers to 30 feet at the top. 
Its total weight is 70,300,000 pounds. 


Mural paintings adorn the plastered portions above the marble finish 
in the museum of historical relics. 


The cost of the project runs well over a million dollars. This cost is 
borne equally by the state, the Public Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration and the Federal Government, through a direct 
grant. 

Jesse H. Jones, secretary of commerce, broke ground for the memorial, 
using a 100-year-old wooden plow, drawn by a team of oxen. Mr. Jones 
is responsible for the design. It was his idea and he pressed it continually. 
He directed the designing and planning from the very beginning to the 
completion. 


Every day that the sun shines it pushes the San Jacinto Memorial 
away from it—first to the west and then toward the east. 


That sounds impossible, doesn’t it? But the sun’s heat expands the 
huge stones on the side that it is shining from, causing the largest monu- 
ment in the world to lean away from it. 


The wind sways the giant shaft about two inches when it is blowing 
hard, but it could be swayed several feet, without damage. 


If a giant could grasp the shaft at the top and tear it from the earth, it 
would crumble, but would hold together in one-piece. That’s an idea of 
how strong it is. 


An idea of its actual height may be gained by one electing to climb 
the 850 steps leading from the basement to the observation tower. It took 
a young Houston athlete 15 minutes to make this journey and 10 minutes 
to descend. 

From the observation tower visitors can see Houston, Texas City, the 
Tri-Cities, and many towns and hamlets. 

The grounds present a picture of beauty almost unbelievable to those 
who remember its wood-covered hills. San Jacinto Battlegrounds, which 
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contains 445 acres, is beautifully landscaped. Seventy-three large trees 
and 100 or more smaller ones were moved during the road-building pro- 
gram; none were destroyed. 


A new highway system has been built, with roadways offering easy 
access to the many historical monuments and markers that dot the grounds. 
In the past, the roads were narrow and formed an endless network which 
did not always pass near the scenes of historical importance. The present 
system is a symmetrical layout. 


Total attendance at San Jacinto Monument and Museum of History 
the first year of operation was 348,880. Every state ir. the Union, every 
province in Canada, every country in the new world, and 25 countries in 
the old world are represented in the register. 


Historic spots marking ithe struggle for freedom waged by Texans 104 
years ago spread fanwise from Houston and in the city itself are many 
places of historic interest, a recent survey by the Chamber of Commerce 
indicated. 


Twenty miles east of Houston is the Battleground where General 
Sam Houston and his patriots defeated General Santa Anna and a numeric- 
ally greater Mexican army. 


It was in Houston on January 25, 1839, that the Lone Star flag was 
adopted for Texas, and it was here, on the present site of the Rice Hotel, 
where the second capitol of Texas was established. Harrisburg, now a 
part of Houston, was a thriving town when it was burned during Santa 
Anna’s advance toward San Jacinto. 


Less than 100 miles northwest of Houston is Old-Washington-on-the 
Brazos, where the Texas Declaration of Independence was signed March 
2, 1836. Old Washington is an area settled by Stephen F. Austin’s 
colonists in 1821. 


North of Houston, within two hours’ drive is Columbia, where the 
first Texas Congress met October 3, 1836. 


Anahuac, 37 miles east of Houston, was the scene of skirmish over 
collection of taxes, which led to the Battle of Velasco. about 60 miles south 
of Houston. Gonzales, west of Houston, is the “Lexington of Texas,” 
where the Texans drove off a Mexican force and precipitated the actual 
revolution. 


Southwest of Houston is Goliad, where Fannin’s army was massacred. 
Seventy-five miles north in Huntersville, is where General Houston lived 
in retirement and where his home is now a state shrine. 


Many old towns founded before the revolution, are in this area and 
in some of them are the ruins of some of the first buildings in Texas. 


In Houston itself are several historic spots which have been marked 
by the San Jacinto Centennial Association. 


The Houston police station is on the.site of General Houston’s home 
in 1837-39. The old City Cemetery, where many San Jacinto veterans and 
pioneers of Texas are buried, is on West Dallas Avenue. The cemetery 
was restored and renamed Founders Memorial Park. 
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President Mirabeau B. Lamar’s homesite is in the Hyde Park circle 
crossing Waugh Drive. Also of great interest in Houston is the statue of 
Sam Houston at the entrance of Hermann Park. 


The City Hall and Courthouse Square were donated by the Allen 
brothers, founders of Houston, and the Gulf Building is on the site of the 
last home of the Allen family. 


Sam Houston High School is on the site of the Old Clopper Institute, 
the educational center of early Houston. Martha Hermann Square, oppo- 
site the Public Library, is the site of one of the first wagen yards in Houston 
and on the library site Confederate soldiers camped dur:ng Civil War days. 


Smith Street and Dallas Avenue mark the beginning of the old San 
Felipe trail which led from Houston San Felipe de Austin, 50 miles west 
of Houston and founded 119 years ago by Stephen F. Austin. 


One of the oldest houses is in Sam Houston Park, where it is used for 
park offices. In the tower is a bell taken from the “Harriet Lane,” captured 
in the battle of Galveston on January 1, 1863. 


BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO 
April 21, 1836! 
A date of hallowed traditions. 


A day on which the sun of liberty and independence rose in Texas, 
never to again be obscured by the clouds of despotism! 


It was on that day General Sam Houston and less than 800 fearless 
Texas fighting men, attacked the army of General Santa Anna, who com- 
manded more than 1300 well-equipped, well-fed soldiers. 


The battle began about four o'clock in the afternccn—as the sun was 
sinking in the West. Eighteen minutes later the evening breeze dissipated 
the clouds of battle. Santa Anna and his superior forces had been routed. 
The battle for Texas independence had been won. 


The Battie of San Jacinto, though short lived, is conceded to be the 
sixteenth most decisive conflict in the world’s history. 


Of the many strong and useful men who helped wrest Texas’ freedom 
from the Mexicans, Sam Houston is easily the most outstanding of them 
all. He is described as the most picturesque personality and the greatest 
—_ determining character ever to walk across the pages of pioneer 

istory. 


Shortly before entering into the battle that was to bring this country 
all of the territory lying between the Red River and the Pacific Ocean, 
General Houston delivered this typical message to his army: 


“This morning we are in preparation to meet Santa Anna. It is the 
only chance of saving Texas. From time to time,. I have looked for re- 
enforcements in vain. We will only have about 700 men to march with, 
besides the camp guard. 
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“We go to conquer. It is wisdom growing out of necessity to meet 
the enemy now. Every consideration enforces it. No previous occasion 
would justify it. The troops are in fine spirits and now is the time for 
action. We shall use our best efforts to fight the enemy to such advantage 
as will insure victory, though the odds are greatly agaiist us. I leave the 
results in the hands of a wise God and rely in His providence. 


“My country will do justice to those who serve her. The rights for 
which we fight will be secured and Texas free.” 


Much has been written about the battle that ensued on that plot of 
ground since set aside as a state park. Few persons, huwever, fully realize 
the vitally important results of the battle—not only to Texas but to the 
entire North American continent. 


Judge Clarence R. Wharon has impressively written of this angle in 
his history, “The Republic of Texas.” In this description of the battle he 
states in part: 


‘As they fronted each other this day, they were in a struggle for the 
boundary line of distinct civilizations. Upon the discovery of the Ameri- 
cans, the Spaniard by his explorations and bloody conquests, had fastened 
his domination, his language, his laws on all South America and at one 
time his claims covered more than half of North America. 


“Even after the Spanish cession of Louisiana to France, and the re: 
linquishment of Florida to the United States, Spain held Mexico and in in- 
cluded Texas and the vast country to the northwest to the forty-second 
parallel upon the Pacific. In North America England had become the 
dominant power and here on this April day came the clash of Latin with 
Saxon sovereignty. 


Sam Houston, Sidney Sherman, Tom Rusk, Edward Burleson, John 
Wharton and hundreds bearing English names and cf English ancestry, 
were opposed to Antonio Lopez Santa Anna, Juan Neopmuceno Almonte 
Pedro Delegado and others bearing high-sounding Spanish names. 


“The ancestors of these combatants had fought each other when the 
Spanish Armada sailed into northern seas to work the destruction of 
England. And now they were to come to grips in the contest for a land 
‘larger than the continental empire of Charles V, with British Isles 
thrown in. 


“One million square miles of river and forest, mountain and plain 
were lost to his imperial highness at sundown that day. 


“The destruction of the Mexican army was compiete. Santa Anna, 
Almonte and Cos were captured and Castrillion, who led the charge at the 
Alamo, were among the slain. 


“General Houston, on the twenty-fifth, made his official report that 
his losses were two killed and 23 wounded, six mortally 


“If we accept Crossay’s classification of decisive battles as correct, 
San Jacinto must be reckoned as the sixteenth decisive battle of the world. 
It decided the fate of not only the Texas colonies, but pointed the way to 
the Pacific Ocean. 
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“If our army had been defeated that day, the American settlements 
would have been wiped out and Santa Anna would have returned home 
a conquering hero with a prestige that would have sustained him for many 
years. 

During this memoriable battle General Houston was wounded and 
two horses were shot from him. Despite his wound, the intrepid leader 
of men carried on, as indicated in the message he sent from San Jacinto, 
April 26, 1836. 

“Tell our friends all the news, that we have beat the enemy, killed 
630, taken 570 prisoners. General Santa Anna and Cos were taken, three 
generals slain. Wast amount of property taken and about 1500 standards 
of arms, many swords and one nine-pound cannon. Tell them to come on 
and let the people plant corn.” 

Thus, in a few succulent, well chosen words, did General Sam Houston 
tell a story that will be told and retold as long as people inhabit the world. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
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Dental Health Education of Children, Irwin, Vern D. Journal of the American 
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Dental Hygiene Program in Schools of Pennsylvania. Dental Hygiene Quarterly 
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Dental Hygiene in the Belmont Public Schools. Morrison, Mary R. Journal of the 
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Dentistry’s Place in Public Health. Merritt, Arthur H. Journal of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, XIV, 1940, October, 183-86. 
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How Dentistry Contacts the Public In Karsas Richmond, Fred A. Journal of the 
American Dental Association, XX VII, 1940, December, 1978-82. 

Nutrition Education in a Dental Program. White, Ruth L. American Journal of 
Public Health, XX XI, 1941, February, 171-75. 

Oral Prophylaxis, Ceci, Mary Sirianni. Journal of the Wisconsin State Dental! 
Society, XVI, 1940, November and December, 196-98. 

Public Dental Health. Child Hygiene Division, Missouri Stat2 Health Department. 
The Journa! of the Missouri State Dental Association, XX, 1940, December 
(Editorial Section). 

Public Denta! Health. Journal of the Missouri State Dental Association, XXI, 1941, 
January (Editorial Department.) 

Public Dental Health. Child Hygiene Division Missouri State Dental Society, XXI, 
1941, February (Editorial Department). 

Why Should Parents be Interested in Their Children’s Teeth? Teuscher, George W. 
— of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, XV,.1941, January 


ORTHODONTIA 


Presstire Habits. (Mother, Beware!)—Johnson, Edmond M. Hygeia. XVIII. 
1940, July. 631-32. 


STUDY CLUBS AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committee Reports. Journal of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association, XV, 
1941, January, 27-38. 
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Business and Registration. 


Duties to be arranged through Local Arrangements with heip of girls from Con- 
vention Bureau. 
Clinic 
Chairman, Mrs. Frances Stoll, 61 Hilton Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
Miss Arlene Nichols, 1652 Elm St., Utica, N. Y 
Miss Mildred Wood, 358 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Sue Laacke. 4215 Delano Place, Dallas, Texas 
Convention 
Chairman, Mrs. Isabell Kendrick, 21 Standish St., Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Mary Mikalonis, 2039 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Eleanor Spindler, 231 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Frances Stoll; 61 Hilton Ave., Garden City; L. I. 
Mrs. Katherine Langford, 5545 Richard Ave., Dallas, Texas 
Miss Emilie Epple, 205 Lincoln Medical Bldg., Miami Beach, Fla. 


Miss Rowena Robinson. 6255 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Education 


Chairman, Miss Mabel McCarthy, 773 Iraniston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Vivian Frederick, 1628 44th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Blanche Downie, 7200 Cresheim Rd., Mt. Airy, Penna. 
Entertainment 


Chairman, Mrs. Katherine Langford, 5545 Richard Ave., Dallas, Texas 
Miss Pearl Buffum, Olympia Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 107 Crofton Ave., San Antonia, Texas. 
Fones Memorial 
Chairman, Miss Agnes G. Morris, 886 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Cora Ueland, 923 Irola St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Margaret Bailey, Temple Univ. Dental School, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Helen B. Smith, 22 Harborside Dr., Milford, Conn. 
Health Exhibit 
Chairman, Miss Rowena Robinson, 6252 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Helen Nugent, 127 N. Vista St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
_ Miss Bernice Hoke. 7024 Madden Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Index of Published Dental Hygiene Articles 
Chairman, Miss Margaret Jeffrys, State Board of Health, Dover, Del. 
Miss Dorothy Bryant, State Board of Health, Augusta, Maine 
Miss Alta Gates, 348 Wollworth Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 
Junior 
Chairman, Miss Evelyn Maas, 311 E. Chiago St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Dorothy Lehman, 4624 N. Newhall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Ruth Heck, Temple Univ. Dental School, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Legislative and Ethics 
Chairman, Miss Sophie Gurevich, 3314 Mt. Pleasant St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Miss Esther Ellis, 1925 W. Venago St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Miss Miriam Schaller, 10377 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Local Arrangements 
Chairman, Miss Eleanor Spindler, 231 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Rebeka Nagy, 604 Savings Bldg., Alliance, Ohio 
Mrs. Robert Kift, 1900 Washington St., Waco, Texas 
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McCrum Movie “Dental Hygiene as a Career” 
Chairman, Miss Mary Mikalonis, 2039 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Arlene Nichols, 1652 Elm St., Utica, N. Y. 
Miss Margaret Bailey, Temple Univ. Dental School, Philadelphia 


Membership 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Ferm, 4135 Emerson Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Virginia Fagan, 911 Huntington Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Miss Margaret Smith, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Miss Melva C. DeRoos, 2525 Townline Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Marjorie Thornton, 1004 E. Washington St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Nominating 
Chairman, Miss Agnes G. Morris, 886 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Helen Baukin, Territorial Office Bldg., Honolulu, Hawaii 
Miss Virginia Bowlby, 6004 West Ford St., Detroit, Mich. 


Organization 
Chairman, Miss Cecilia Maday, 629 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Mary McInerny, 296 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 
Miss Edith Wolfe, 835 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Program 
Chairman, Miss Mary Mikalonis, 2039 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Cora Ueland, 923 So. Irola St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Margaret Jeffrys, State Board of Health, Dover, Del. 


Publicity 
Chairman, Miss Emilie Epple, 205 Lincoln Medical Bldg., Miami Beach, Fla. 
Mrs. Helen Adams, 702 Medical Arts Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


JOURNAL REPORTERS 1940 - 1941 
Chief Reporter, Edna Haliburton 


California Harriet Fitzgerald, 2325 Melvia St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Colorado Alice Bell, 1550 Lincoln St., Denver, Colo. 

Connecticut Mary MclInerny, 296 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 
Delaware Marion Tomlinson, 604 Medical Arts Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
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Report of Educational Committee 1940 


AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPTEMBER, 1940 


The Educational Committee was requested: 


I. To keep membership posted thru the Journal as to dates of State Board 
Examinations; Post Graduate Courses; or any other information that would be of 
interest to the members in regard to educational training for Dental Hygienists. 


II. Collect Health Material to be read and classified and referred to all members 
requesting aid in this line. 


The Committee wishes to report as follows: 


I. Letters were sent to State Boards of Dental Examiners in all states licensing dental 
hygienists. We stated that, thru the Journal of the A.D.H.A., we wished to keep 
our members informed as to time and place of State Board Examinations for 
dental hygienists and asked that such information be sent to the Editor of our 
Journal. We made inquiries as to Post Graduate and Extension Courses for 
dental hygienists. This particular project was not too successful. We were able 
to find but scant information on this subject. Such courses seemed limited. We 
suggest that all members might co-operate next year by sending to the Chairman 
of the Educational Committee such information as they might have regarding 
= _ their particular states or localities. However, the following data were 
gathered. 


Special Courses are available in the following schools: 
Columbia University New York 
New York University New York 
Cornell University New York 
Oswego Normal School Oswego, N. Y. 
Nazareth Academy Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse University Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geneseo Normal School Geneseo, N. Y. 


These schools and colleges give the subjects required by the New York State Board of 
Education for a Dental Hygiene Teacher’s Certificate, and are all accredit schools. 


The Rochester Dental Society of Monroe County also includes special study 
courses in its winter program for the dental hygienist. These apply particularly to 
the dental hygienist in private practice. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, also offers courses for dental 
hygienists. 

In some states, through Federal Social Security appropriations, funds are available 
to inaugurate Extension Courses. Under the direction of State Departments of Health, 
many states have introduced “Refresher Courses.” Some of these courses are spon- 
sored jointly by the State Department of Health and the State Dental Association. 

II. Educational material was collected, read and classified. ‘We found that the fol- 
lowing organizations and companies supply Health Educational Material. 
Package Libraries—compiled by and available for circulation from Library Bureau of 
the A.D.A. 212 East Superior St., Chicago. 
Bureau of Public Relations—A.D.A. 212 E. Superior St., Chicago. 
Dental Health Education Material: 
Pamphlets on Mouth Health 
Plays 
Practical Toothbrushing Charts 
Motion Picture Film Service 
Lantern Slide Service 
Primer Dental Health Educational Leaflets 
Second Grade Dental Health Educational Leaflets 
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Exhibit Materials 

Models and Molds for Office and Schools 

Booklets on Care of Teeth 

Dental Health Posters 

Dental Health Charts 

Children’s Dental Recall Cards 

Blotters 

Plaster-Kaster Sets 

Daily Records of Good Health Habits 
(Complete Catalogue may be secured from the A.D.A.) 

National Dairy Council—111 North Canal Street, Chicago. 

(This organization has available heaith education material. 
A catalog is available on request.) 

National Motion Pictures Company—Mooresville, Indiana. 
(Health Educational Films are available in silent or sound 
versions,—catalogs will be sent on request.) 

The Kolynos Company, Educational Division New Haven, Conn. 

“Styles in Smiles’—a dental educational picture presented 

by a representative of the Kolynos Co. (This service is free.) 


The Good Teeth Council — for Children — 
400 N. Michigan Boulevard—Chicago: 
“Jimmy Chew” 
“Jackie and Judy” 
Reel pictures of Wild Life Near Your Home—(Correlation of Dental Health 
with Nature Study) 
“Good Teeth” (A dental health project, illustrated). 
“The Prevention of Dental Decay”"—Huy S. M. Miilberry, D.D.S. 
Visual Educational Projects: 
Morrey-Towse Dental Health Puppet Show 
Winnebago Indian Tooth Magic Show 
Little Jack Puppet Show 
Noah’s Ark Dental Health Sculpturing Project. 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 
American Mouth Health Association, 
Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
50 West 50th St. 
New York City. 
U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 
Officer in Charge of Public Health 
Treasury Department, Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 
Recreation Projects, 
Works Projects Administration 
1734 New York Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
American Public Health Association, 
50 West 50th Street 
New York City. 
American Society for the Promotion of Dentistry for Children, 
College of Dentistry, 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Charities Aid 

105 East 22nd Street 

New York City. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York City. 

(Samples of material sent on request). 
The John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

(Samples of material sent on request). 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 


- Hartford, Conn 


(Samples of material sent on request). 
Lactona Incorporated 
St. Paul, Minn. 
New Small Models for Toothbrushing Instructions. 
Set of Six Charts Illustrating Dental Abnormalities. 
The Dental Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Monson’s Demonstrating Models. 
(Models to illustrate pathological conditions.) 
Society Visual Education 
Chicago, I 
Library ot Educational Pictures and Film Slides. 
(Catalog sent on request). 
of Chicago Bookstore, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Food Models — Lydia J. Roberts. 
Wheat Flour Co 
Chicago. Ill. 
Black Board Lessons on Food. 


Dental Research Laboratories 
8926 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tilustrated Lectures accompanied by descriptive manuals for class room work 
for pupils of various grades. 
Weston A. Price, D.D.S., M.S. 


The following publications have been read and are recommended to Dental 


Hygienists :— 


“You're The Doctor” 

Victor Heiser, M.D. 

(W. H. Hortin & Co., Inc., New York) 
“Nutrition & Physical Fitness.” 

L. Jean Bogart, Ph.D. 

(W. B. Saunders Co., New York) 
“Principles & Practices of Public Health Dentistry” 

J. S. Saltzmann, D.D.S. 

(The Stratford Co., Boston, Mass.) 
“Health Training in Schools.” 

Theresa Dansdill 

(National Tuberculosis Ass’n 

370 Seventh Ave., New York City) 
“Diet & Dental Health” 

Milton T. Hanke 

(The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago, 
“Instructors Plan Books (3 volumes) 

Florence Roe Signor 

(F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

Dansville, N. Y.) 
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“The Teeth & Mouth” 
L. Hartman, D.D.S. 


pleton & Co. 
New 


“Adventures in — (Stories for Children) 
Natalie Forbes Moulton 
(Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass.) 
“Feeding the Family” 
Mary Scwartz Rose 


(MacMillan Co. 
New York) 


“Newer Knowledge of Nutrition” 
McCullum 
(MacMillan Co. 
New York) 


“Fundamentals of Dentistry in Medicine & Public Health” 
John Oppie McCall, D.D.S. 
(MacMillan Co. 
New York) 


“Nutrition & Physical Degeneration” 
Weston A. Price, D.D.S. 
(Harper & Bros., New York City) 


“A Handbook of Dental Health Education” 
University of Iowa Bulletin 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


“Principals of Public Health Education” 
C. E. Turner, Dr.-P.H. 
(D. C. Heath & Co. 
New York) 


“Teaching Procedures in Health Education” 
H. L. Conrad and J. F. Mesiter 
(W. B. Saunders Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“Preface to Teaching” 
Henry W. Simon 
(Oxford Press, 
New York) 


“A Child’s Book of the Teeth” 
Ferguson 
World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


“Career as a Dental Hygienist” 
Institute of Researc 
537 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 


“Dental Careers—Opportunities in Dentistry & Dental Hygiene” 
Chase Going Woodhouse 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


“Mouth Health of School Children” 
National Education of the United States 
Columbia University, New York 


“Facts about Orthodontia for Health Workers” 
Public Relations Bureau 
American Association of Orthodontists 
2 East 103 St., New York City 
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The KREVISKLEENER Tooth Brush is recognized by the ad- 
vanced in the profession as the most perfect brush for cleaning the 
teeth. Made of genuine bristles of the finest quality. Bristle has swift 
resiliency, not affected by atmospheric changes. It also has a pick-up 
and a magnetism that make it better than any imitation for actually 
cleaning the teeth. 


We carry many other patterns of Tooth Brushes and specialize in brushes 
for youth, on which the prices range from less than 5¢ a piece up. 


WILLIAMS BRUSH COMPANY 


32 NorTH SIXTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“The Toothbrush-—Its Use & Abuse” 
I. Hirschfield, D.D.S. 
“Food & Health” 
H. C. Sherman 
“History of Dentistry” 
Lufkin 
“Story of Dentistry” 
Bremer 
“Diseases of the Mouth” 
V. Mead 
“Histopathology of the Teeth & Their Surrounding Structures” 
Kronfeld, Rudolf 
“Teeth, Health & Appearance” 
L. W. Morrey 
“Dictionary of Dental Science & Art” 
W. B. Dunning & S. E. Davenport 


We have learned that most State Departments of Health have health educational 
material available for circulation. 


* It has been both a privilege and a pleasure for the Educational Committee to 
serve the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MABEL C. McCARTHY, Chairman 


EDITH HARDY 
MABEL KIRSCHNER 
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Forsyth 


Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH 


_ TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


| Training for Public Health Work, 


School Clinics and Private Practice. 
Eleven Months’ Course—Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 
PERCY R. HOWE, A.B., D.D.S. 


TWO 
OUTSTANDING 
COURSES 

in the 


DENTAL FIELD 


> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

{ In addition to the course preparing 
, ° the student for the practice of modern 
> dentistry, and leading to the degree of 
( D.D.S., the University also offers two 
, courses in ORAL HYGIENE. 

> One course, — a year’s work, 
, provides training in this new profes- 
, sional field for young women who 
have finished high school, and leads 
4 to a Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 

, A four-year course in Oral Hygiene, 
> also offered by the University, leads to 
( a Bachelor of Science Degree in Edu- 
q cation, with a Certificate in Oral Hy- 
q giene. Credit for advanced standing 
( in Dental Hygiene, based upon com- 
‘ pletion of the University’s require- 
4 ments, will be allowed graduates of 
, recognized Dental Hygiene training 
> schools. 

> 

> 

> 

> 
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ORAL HYGIENE DEPARTMENT 
Temple University Dental School 
Philadelphia Dental School 
I. N. Broomell, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., Dean 


NOTICE 


Requests are made for back issues 


of Journal. 


JANUARY, 1938—1939—1940 
APRIL, 1940 
JULY, 1938 


Please forward to 


HELEN B. SMITH 
22 Harborside Drive, 


Milford, Conn. 


THE WEBER COMPANY 


Is distributing many valuable helps to 
Dental Hygienists who are materially con- 
tributing to the welfare of their offices by 
the use of these materials and patient 
educational plans. 


We call attention to the following— 
Atlas of Life 
Clark Charts 
"|-Can-Take-It" Club — 
Children's Dentistry Material 
Mor-Son Sterilizer Cleaning 
Compound 


Any and all of which material can be 
purchased through your dental dealer or 
write us direct. 


THE WEBER DENTAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CRYSTAL PARK CANTON, OHIO 
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Component State Society Officers 


CALIFORNIA 
President—RowENA RoBINSON 
6252 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 
Secretary—HELEN NUGENT 
127 N. Vista St., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
President—Mrs. ALICE Gooprow BELL 
466 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 
Secretary—Mary MACKEY 
810 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
President—MaseL_ McCartTHy 
733 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport 


Secretary—HAarrlET BREY 
7 Fairfield Ave., Stamford 


DELAWARE 
President—CaTHERINE FISHER 
1404 Pennsylvania Ave., Wilmington 
Secretary—MariaN TOMLINSON 
Medical Arts Bldg., Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
President—SELMA MAIZELS 
731 Fifth St. N. E., Washington 
Secretary—JOANNE Kowal skI 
4451 Que St. N. W., Washington 
FLORIDA 
President—Mkrs. FRANKIE C. CAMPBELL 
601-2 Citizens Bldg., Tampa 
Secretary—LouisA HUNTLEY 
29 West Church St., Orlando 
GEORGIA 
President—Mrs. Doris GREEN 
923 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta 
Secretary—EvVELYN GLADDEN 
923 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
HAWAII 
President—Mrs. Kwat Sinc Leone CHANG 
1114 Alohi Way Honolulu 
Secretary—ADELINE RODRIGUES 
2823 H-Lukepane Ave. Honolulu 
ILLINOIS 
President—Mrs. MILLER 
Northwestern Univ. Dental School 
311 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Secretary—Miss DorotHy THURSTON 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Suite 2302 
Chicago 
IOWA 
President—MarJORIE THORNTON 
1004 E. Washington St., Des Moines 
Secretary—Lituiz W. SCHMITT 
915—42nd Street, Des Moines 
MAINE 
President—FLORENCE E. PorTER 
178 Middle St., Portiand 
Secretary—AGNES WHITCOMB 
150 Park St., Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President—MILDRED Woop 
358 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Secretary—Mar JorigE SCHUNK 
53 Bay State Rd , Boston 
MICHIGAN 
President—Mnrs. MAXxINE JACOBSON 
13256 Stratmoor Rd., Detroit 
Secretary—IRENE ANDERSON 
12809 12th St., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
President—MiriaM SCHALLER 
1037 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 
Secretary—CoyLa CLAUSON 
3552 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
President—RosELEE BLoom 
Health Dept., Greenwood 
Secretary—LucILLe Byrp 
County Health Dept., Clarksdale 


NEW YORK 
President—GERTRUDE HouGHTON 
228 Keys Ave., Watertown 
Secretary—ARLENE NICHOLS 
1652 Elm Street, Utica 


OHIO 
President—Mrs. Lura E. SwANSON 
2019 Elbur Ave., Lakewood 
Secretary—REBEKA NAGy 
604 City Savings Bldg., Alliance 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President—FraANcis 
121 Biddle St., Warren 
Secretary—BLANCHE DowNIE 
7200 Cresheim Rd., Mt. Airy 
TENNESSEE 
President—Miss Lucite LUNN 
1213 Bennie Dillon Bldg., Nashville 
Secretary—Miss MARGARET SMITH 
Box 206, Lebanon 
TEXAS 
President—Mrs. KATHERINE LANGFORD 
5545 Richard Ave. 
Dallas 
Secretary—Mrs. LEonA DUNLAP 
107 E. Park Avenue, San Antonio 
WASHINGTON 
President—LENoR= TAYLOR 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle 
Secretary—RuTH DoucLas 
914 Joshua Green Bldg., Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
President—BrtTy KRIPPENE 
Public Health Dept., Sheboygan 
Secretary—MarGARET SCHLUETER 
2619 N. 41st St., Milwaukee 


DR. BUTLER TOOTH BRUSH 


The choice of many leading dentists, assistants and hygien- 
ists—introduced at the American Dental Association Meet- 
ing in Cleveland in 1923—now recognized by many other 
manufacturers as the standard for all—the size and design 
makes the Dr. Butler the ideal cleansing and stimulating 
agent. Your office and your patients will profit if you 
prescribe the Butler exclusively. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 Cottage Grove Avenue, 


‘Chicago, Illinois. 
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IMMEDIATE DENTURES 
CO-RE-GA not only retains the 


denture during the healing proc- 
ess; but practically enables the 
patient to “‘rebase’’ his denture 
daily, while the progressive alter- 


ation in the fit is taking place. 


FOR DENTURES 


PLEASE SEND FREE SAMPLES FOR PATIENTS 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


208 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tas CO-RE-GA is not advertised to the public 
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